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MODERN SPAIN AND ITS 
LITERATURE’ 


PERSONALITIES OF MODERN SPAIN 
EFORE I start my lectures tonight I feel that I should 


explain certain points with regard to the course of three 
lectures which I shall give. First, I would like to explain 
why, being an Irishman, I should be lecturing on Spain. We, 
in Ireland, feel that a close bond of friendship unites us to 
Spain, for a great part of our history of civilization came to 
us from Spain. I remember once having seen an old docu- 
ment of Philip V in which it was stated that every Irishman 
who went to Spain was ipso facto a Spanish citizen. And 
then there are a great many documents extant which remind 
us that civilization came into Ireland in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries direct from Spain. If you go back 
further into the Middle Ages there are more documents: I 
remember at Toledo seeing a manuscript which told of an 
expedition made by a Spanish knight all the way to the shrine 
of St. Patrick, which was known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
I thus feel that the great traditions which unite us to Spain 
justify an Irishman in speaking on this subject. 

In order to explain the purpose of this course of lectures 
on Modern Spain, I am tonight going to occupy myself in a 
general way with the country and I shall attempt to create a 
background for the salient personalities. Tomorrow night 


1A course of three lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on March 20, 21, 
and 22, 1929, by Dr. Walter Fitzwilliam Starkie, Professor of Spanish in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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I shall deal with that great manifestation of the Spaniard, 
the drama. In concluding the course I shall speak of novel- 
ists and poets, with special reference to a few personalities. 

I shall take as the theme of this first lecture the ‘‘hero,”’ 
that word which sums up all that characteristically Spanish 
chivalry, courage and pride which are included in the word 
nobleza. Then tomorrow in dealing with the theatre I shall 
choose as my theme Don Juan, the gallant; and lastly, Don 
Quixote, the mystic. So in this way we shall get the three 
themes of Spain—the hero, the gallant, and the mystic. 

Spain is unique in the whole world, and especially in 
Europe and most Europeans feel that, in a way, the Pyrenees 
seem to end Europe. In a sense it is true that after we cross 
the Pyrenees we arrive at an entirely different land. Here 
there is a rugged strength that we do not find in the rest of 
Europe; and that is why so many writers have stated that 
Spain does not belong to Europe but to Africa, for if we 
take the physical features of the country after we cross the 
Pyrenees, we discover a parched and desert-like land in 
greatest contrast to the smiling fields of France. Then 
when we go through the plateau land of Castile it all seems 
like a vast desert which has imposed its will on Spain. And 
this primitive strength of the Castilian landscape leads all 
our thoughts away from the tender suavity of Europe to 
the ruggedness of Africa, where, as someone has said, “‘the 
weather then dried up a soul too tender.” 

The history of Spain is an immense tribute to all the sturdy 
virtues of man. The Spaniard has created his world empire 
from this country that looks so much like a desert; he has 
mastered it, and in a way has created himself in its image. 
And it is important to note that it has been the Castilian, 
who has absorbed all the other nationalities contained in the 
country. Take for instance Basques like Unamuno or Zulo- 
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aga, Andalusians like Gongora or Machado, Asturians like 
Ayala; you find in them all the Castilian spirit—a universal 
sense of their country. But in this country which looks so 
unified on the map, there are in reality divisions into various 
kingdoms all so unlike one another in blood as well as in 
language. A consequence of this is that the Spaniard does 
not call himself a Spaniard, but Basque or Galician or Cat- 
alan or Andalusian. The country is divided into these 
separate kingdoms by a series of transverse mountain 
ranges. In the north we have the Basque; he is supposed to 
be the primitive inhabitant of the peninsula, and you find a 
strong primitive instinct in him: he is incurably obstinate in 
character and preserves carefully his language and his tra- 
ditions. When we go further west we find the Galician, 
who is the opposite in character. I remember during my 
wanderings among the peasants in that region they called 
us Irish “Brother Celts.’’ Even in their music their dances 
resemble the jigs and Celtic laments which they play on the 
bagpipe. Then when we go to the other side we discover in 
the Catalans an entirely different mentality. They are the 
most progressive people in the country and it has been 
said that the Catalans ‘“‘can even make bread out of stones.” 
They are intensely thrifty and their natural intelligence has 
been awakened by modern life. Part of Catalonia around 
the city of Valencia has been called the “garden of Spain” 
and some of its fragrance may be found in certain of the 
early novels of Ibanez. In the middle of Spain we find the 
dry plateau land of Castile, that has united the destinies of 
Spain. Lastly, in the south we meet the Andalusians, de- 
scendants in great part of the Moors who made the country 
the fairest jewel “in the crown of the Prophet.” 

Thus, in Spain in spite of the apparent unity there is great 
diversity, and yet it has been Castile’s spirit that has unified 
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it. When we look back over the whole history of Spain we 
see one great race emerging from the ceaseless internal 
struggles of peppery little states. Then comes the period 
when the country gradually unites to drive out the Moors 
who were the most progressive element in their own na- 
tion, and centuries it took before this was accomplished. As 
one of Spain’s early kings once said: ‘There is no need for 
us to go on the Crusades because we have enough crusades 
at home.”’ And yet in all this internecine strife we find very 
little bitterness until quite late in the twelfth century; all 
through the struggle the people live together and inter- 
marry as if there were no war on. The true prototype of 
Spanish heroism is to be found in the Cid Campeador, who 
spent part of his life fighting with the Christians against 
the Moors, and part of it fighting with the Moors. In his 
personality we may see the tensions that are always to be 
found in the Spaniard. Another interesting point is that it 
was in the year 1492 that the Moors were finally driven out 
of their last stronghold, Granada—the same year in which 
America was discovered. In those two outstanding histori- 
cal events we may read the fate of Spain. Their empire 
was a guerdon for their faith: the same qualities that had 
enabled them to persevere in the war against the Moors in- 
spired them to become the Conquistador. It is a curious 
coincidence of history that those two wonderful events 
should take place in the same year. 

As we visualize that day when the Silver Cross of the 
Catholic King and Queen was planted on the town of the 
Alhambra and the succeeding years of the Empire, we feel 
inclined to agree with the Spanish writer who said that all 
that bid for world empire was a wonderful gesture—and a 
rapid gesture at that—for it all took place between 1492 
and 1588, the year when we notice the decline of power. 
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From 1492 to 1568 we have a rapid rise; then from 1568 
to 1898 comes the long period of dreary decline, as Spain 
lost her colonies, one by one, until nothing was left of the 
great empire. 

We can explain this ‘‘gesture’” when we show that it is 
based on two ideas, as I said in the beginning—the theme 
of heroism and the theme of chivalry—that mediaeval 
chivalry which you find as the basis of the Spanish character. 
Unamuno had this in mind when he said: “I feel my soul 
is mediaeval, and that the soul of my country is mediaeval;” 
that is the cry of the mystic—that the soul may be touched 
and Spanish mediaevalism be restored; that is the cry of the 
Middle Ages against the modern, and it is characteristic 
that it should be a Spaniard who utters it today. The Span- 
ish Empire, that wonderful empire of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was based on the idea of chivalry possessed by the 
Spanish knights. It was a wonderful drama but it was not 
economic. 

From a study of the history of the Spanish Empire it is 
evident that those explorers or Conquistadores did not 
work from an economic standpoint; it is true that they went 
where gold was to be found, but it only served to build won- 
derful cathedrals and there was no attempt to create an eco- 
nomic nation. This has been shown by various historians 
who have written to prove that the whole system was waste- 
ful because it tended to sacrifice one class, the nobles, without 
touching the mass of the Spanish people. That is where you 
find the weakness from the beginning in the Spanish Empire 
and this weakness caused it to be an extraordinary gesture 
made by the band of nobles headed by the King, and whose 
lives were dominated by the idea of honor and chivalry. 

Another point to be noted in the Spanish character is its 
sense of antithesis which makes it contradictory. All 
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through Spanish literature writers have worshipped the 
man of flesh and bones in all his stark realism. They were 
so much in love with real life that they never thought of 
founding schools of abstract thought; the tendency in Spain 
has always been that while the schools failed the individuals 
became great. Spanish literature unfolds for us a vast 
panorama of great individuals. The Spaniard in all his folk- 
lore is rooted to the earth, and yet just as every tendency 
creates its own opposite, we find this desert-dweller weaving 
fantastic images far away from the real world. It is thus 
that Spain has produced an extraordinary band of mystics of 
the calibre of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross. Take 
the “Night of the Soul’ by St. John, with all its ethereal 
journey of the soul. Here we are in the higher realms of 
fantasy and yet the book was created by a mystic and realist 
who was intensely alive to life in this world. In such allegori- 
cal works we follow the mystic as he journeys in his dream- 
world; he climbs the mystic ladder and his soul wears suc- 
cessively the three colors of “faith,” “hope,” and ‘‘charity” 
—the white representing faith, the green, hope, and then 
finally it dons the red of charity. It is important to realize 
this antithesis between intense realism and mysticism because 
the antithesis is as true today of Spain as it has always been. 
Spain is always the same because always the same forces are 
at work. 

All the representative deeds of Spaniards have been 
patterned on the epics of the Cid and Don Quixote, the Con- 
quistadores, who set out with their tiny bands to conquer 
new countries; St. Ignatius Loyola, and St. John of the 
Cross; all these are representative of what I have said. 
Every Spaniard stands alone. As Ortega once said: “Our 
greatest artist has always been Adam.” Goya was an Adam; 
he stands alone. Even though like every other Mediter- 
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ranean, he sees himself from the viewpoint of others, yet he 
must live his life alone. 

Now I want to deal more with this idea of honor, this 
nobleza, this beautiful quality you find in Spanish literature, 
and which the Spaniard calls Pundonor. That concept of 
honor is his litany, and it springs from the pathos of the 
lone individual who knows that he depends alone on him- 
self; he does not offer or seek pity. And generally speak- 
ing, the Spaniard cannot understand certain ideas in our 
western justice. He cannot understand the idea of justice 
you get in England, for the ideas of Spanish justice are en- 
tirely different. I always think of that picture of Goya’s 
which I saw while in Madrid this last spring—two duelists 
stand facing one another, yet sunk deep in the sand so that 
neither can have an advantage. That is characteristic of 
the Spanish; both sunk knee deep in the sand. You will 
find in certain parts of Spain where dueling is allowed 
instances where two people are tied together by the left 
elbow, while they hold the knife in their right hand. 

This hard and austere element in the Spanish character 
will also explain their institution of the Inquisition. Many 
foolish books have been written about the Inquisition by 
people who did not understand Spain. Their ideas of its 
scope and enforcement were exaggerated; they branded it 
as infamously cruel, without realizing that it was less cruel 
in Spain than in other countries. When we examine the rec- 
ords impartially we find that the tortures used were less 
inhuman than in other countries. However we should all 
admit that there is in the Spanish character a certain hard- 
ness which appears whenever his passions are aroused. 

There is another element in the Spanish character which 
I want to mention, for we see it all through their literature, 
whether ancient or modern, and that is their preoccupation 
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with the idea of death. There is no literature in the world 
that has occupied itself so much with death as the Spanish. 
Outside the idea of Christianity, it is closely allied to the 
Islamic certainty of mortality. You find this same idea of 
Death in the biggest monument to death—the Escorial— 
that magnificent building erected by Philip II to be at once 
convent, church, palace, and mausoleum. The Spaniards 
worship life with passion and death with passion, but above 
all we meet this obsession of death. In life man is a king, 
seated on a golden throne, wielding the sceptre of power 
and majesty. He looks on Death as the terrible avenger, 
coming, so to speak, to dethrone him. So you have this man 
of flesh and bones, the king of creation, who has perforce 
to perform the Dance of Death with the skeleton which is 
to dethrone him. The Spaniard is obsessed by this thought 
because he cannot submit to the idea of nonsurvival. He 
longs always for corporeal immortality, and hence it is that 
all through Spanish literature we feel as if death were ever 
present behind the writer’s desk. You discover that this idea 
is the mainspring of the greatest writer of modern Spain— 
Unamuno. In spite of his ceaseless soul-struggles he is 
essentially Catholic, because he recognizes the reality of the 
spirit only in its fleshy embodiment. And that reminds me of 
a story he once told me. His little son sat in a café with him 
one day, and he found him scribbling on the table ceaselessly : 
“I am made of flesh, I am made of flesh,” Soy de carné, and 
Unamuno quotes this example of the survival of the flesh. 
Another example I should like to mention from Don Quixote 
and Don Juan—every dream of theirs runs to fleshly reality 
and every reality embodies the super-earthly spirit. 

I now desire to say a few words about Cervantes because 
he was to my mind the great symbol of this idea of nobleza; 
he was a noble and a soldier, and thus in line with the Cid. 
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We should remember that there never has been any litera- 
ture so inspired by soldiers as the Spanish, for they were 
always soldiers, in the army or in the spirit; it is essentially 
a military literature. Cervantes is a symbol of the spirit 
of Spain—he was a soldier, and he fought in that great 
battle of Lepanto in 1571, in which he was seriously 
wounded. Afterwards he was captured with his ship by 
Algerian corsairs and brought to Africa, and he tells us 
how he lived in imprisonment as a slave, and how he made 
many attempts to escape, which always failed through the 
disloyalty of others. He nevertheless was loyal and would 
never tell; but always take the blame, so much so that the 
Arabs instead of wrecking him still more by torture, treated 
him better, because they respected him as an example of 
noble manhood. Then he is ransomed and returns to Spain, 
and his story is like that of so many in the Great War. He 
returned after having given everything, all the best years of 
his life, fighting for this idea of universal Spain, and he finds 
that all has been forgotten, and instead of Spain being fit for 
heroes to live in, he finds it in a sorry state. Nothing but 
picaros, and hungry soldiers wandering about the country 
and thronging the streets with beggars. All through life 
he fought poverty, and on several occasions it was in the 
debtor’s prison that he penned his works. Those are the 
conditions under which writes this work, Don Quixote. He 
conceived the idea while in prison. In the beginning his idea 
was to satirize the Spaniards who tried to put all their be- 
liefs in the pageant of Spanish World-Power: he wanted to 
attack those who read nought but romances of chivalry and 
dreamt of an impossible chivalry. But as soon as he starts to 
create his hero, his hero rises and begins to live his own life 
contrary to his author. Instead of being a pendant to a 
satire, Don Quixote becomes the noblest knight that Spain 
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ever created. As in Pirandello’s play the character rises 
against his author, and insists on living a life independent of 
the author. Thus Don Quixote becomes the symbol of the 
whole chivalry of Spain, the embodiment of the idea of 
nobleza, and I think it is important to realize this in dealing 
with the whole of Spanish literature after that book, because 
in Spain you will find, even today, that every Spaniard knows 
Don Quixote by heart. It is the basis of nearly everything 
in Spanish literature ever since, and the flavor of its irony, 
sadness, chivalry, and humor is reflected in writers from 
Quevedo to Ramén Pérez de Ayala. And today you have 
Unamuno writing the tragic history of Don Quixote to show 
that the knight is the symbol of the whole Spanish race. 

Now, with regard to our days that I have said must be 
taken as a basis for an interpretation of modern Spain. 
What do you find when you come to the nineteenth century? 
The most miserable era in Spanish history; there is the sad 
vision of a Spain torn in twain by the Carlist wars, enduring 
one oppressive government after another; her gradual de- 
cline, and the loss of her remaining colonies in 1898. But 
this disaster aroused the Spanish people and after that year 
you notice the inauguration of an era of progress in modern 
Spain. It was immediately after that time that a new page 
was turned, and we hear of what is called the generation of 
1898. I might add that the leaders in this generation were 
Unamuno, Martinez Ruiz (Azorin), Benavente, Baroja, 
Valle-Inclan, Maeztu, and Rubén Dario. 

Now 1898 was the year also in which Spain turned its 
attention seriously to economic reforms, and after that you 
have an era of improvement in the country; we find a great 
change on all sides. New ideas came in, and the Spaniards 
awoke to a great activity in a period which we might set be- 
tween the years 1902, when the present King came to the 
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throne, and 1923. I consider the years from 1902 to 1923 
a most effective period in many ways. I think it is just to 
compare it with what we call the Victorian age of progress 
in England. As it was an age of commercial development, 
so was it an age of development in economics. In 1918 the 
Bank of Spain showed the biggest gold reserve in Europe. 
The nineteenth century had left a heavy burden; the army 
theretofore had been the main support of the crown, and it 
continually interfered with the government, through its 
‘officers’ committees,” and even among the most conserva- 
tive there were cries of “let those govern who can be 
governed.’ Thus you find the military party interfering 
always with the government, and this had its logical outcome 
when a military dictatorship came to ask the King for powers 
to administer the country. And thus came into being the 
military directorate and civilian cabinet, presided over by 
Primo de Rivera under whose benevolent energies many new 
reforms have been carried out. 

Now turning from politics to what is more interesting, let 
us consider the economic change, which is far more striking 
than the political revolution. The Great War was important 
because of its effect economically on Spain. During that 
time wealth poured in, and there was a decided development 
in agriculture. There was also a great increase in hydraulic 
engineering, and this increase has been maintained under 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. Hence there has been 
a great increase in the productivity and manufacturing power 
of the country. Spain is now a manufacturing nation; it is 
no longer a market, or a country where industrial concessions 
may be easily secured by foreigners. Spanish railroads which 
had been foreign-built and foreign-owned, during the war 
were bought over by Spain—at least a great many of them— 
and Bilbao, Barcelona, and other such centres, famous for 
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their industries and up-to-date methods, are gradually de- 
veloping and bringing in new methods. And these hydraulic 
schemes I spoke of are intended to transform the marshes in 
the south and give them to agriculture, thus enlarging the 
cotton-and fruit-producing districts. Then too, you have the 
trade with other countries, and especially the trade in Cata- 
lonia. Let us take Barcelona as an example—its population 
was one hundred thousand a hundred years ago, and now it 
is eight hundred thousand; it is the most important port of 
the whole Mediterranean, and its trade has developed by 
leaps and bounds. Catalonia only represents about one-half 
of the country, yet it dominates Spain as regards trade. 
One of the greatest boons that the present government in 
Spain has conferred on the country has been the termination 
of the war in Morocco, which had been continually waging 
since 1921, the year in which Abd-el-Krim came to the front. 
In May 1926 he surrendered, and since then there has been 
a very great increase in the power of Spain, as less money 
has to be spent on the army. 

During this period there have been attempts to reform 
the education of the country. A great work is being done 
by certain bodies, in Madrid especially, mainly through the 
great influence of such men as Francisco Giner de los Rios. 
It was through his great influence that non-sectarian teach- 
ing was introduced and as a result of this reform various 
schools have sprung up that compare with the best in Europe. 
We find such European scholars as Menéndez, Pidal, 
Cotarelo y Mori, Rodriguez Marin, and Aménco Castro, 
who have done great service to their country by their in- 
vestigation of the ancient manuscripts. It is interesting to 
notice that there are two methods, in a sense, in Spanish 
scholarship—the French and the German. In the schools of 
Spain you find some following the German method, with its 
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mass of detail work; then you have others following the 
French, with their light touch and logical treatment. It is 
only in these last twenty-six or twenty-eight years that we 
find this active work done on the old texts of Spanish litera- 
ture. Before that Spanish scholarship labored under very 
great disadvantages. In Spain now the scholars are produc- 
ing each year good texts for students to work with, and this 
example is an inspiration to Hispanic schools all over the 
world. 

I have shown you the external background of Spain, and 
have outlined generally its progress in modern days, and I 
would like to deal now with certain personalities belonging 
to the country in our days. As I said before, we find in the 
modern Spaniard the same qualities that I described at the 
beginning. Take, for instance, the personality of the King 
of Spain. He is characteristic of the Spanish people; he 
acts the King from case to case; that is to say, he is always 
adapting himself plastically to the needs of his own country. 
He has always been a King in his life, therefore, he is devoid 
of any uncertainty as to his own prerogatives; he has always 
been able to adapt his personality to the essentially Spanish 
soul. He is true to the mediaeval characteristics, and also 
to that concept of nobleza I spoke of—a King among his 
people, but when he plays polo, he puts himself on a level 
with his subjects, and the nobles with whom he plays do not 
permit him to win simply because he is a King.’ It is as in 
the ancient tournaments—a battle of equal people. Then 
also you find in whatever he does there is reflected the spirit 
of a King. With his kingship is linked his personal courage. 
You all know the terrible adventures he has had—the at- 
tempted assassinations; yet, all the time he was respected by 
the Spanish for his courage. On one occasion at Barcelona, 
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upon his arrival there, his life was threatened, and he was 
watched by detectives, and yet he dismissed and pushed aside 
all guards, and walked unarmed down the middle of the 
crowd. Here we find that essentially personal courage, 
which has always been demanded by the Spaniard. His 
Majesty also has a pronounced sense of irony or humor, 
which is a counter-weight to the weighty solemnity we often 
find in Spain, and to this we should add his great sense of 
dignity. 

Then take the nobles who surround the King, men like the 
Duke of Alba, who has done so much to rehabilitate Spain, 
as much a patron of art and literature as were his ancestors. 
You find in him, as in the King, that sense of tradition which 
links him with the earlier members of his family, in the age 
of Garcilaso de Vega, who were patrons of art and litera- 
ture. 

Now we will take some other characters. Take, for 
instance, Unamuno, that philosophical mystic, who was so 
long a director of the University at Salamanca; he has been 
essentially a Don Quixote of Modern Spain. At this time 
he sits in exile only a few miles from the Spanish frontier, 
awaiting the outcome of the present dictatorship; and al- 
ways he is waiting until something happens, some amazing 
shock which will pulverize all those people and bring him 
back to Spain. There is a certain pathos in the figure of this 
man. I remember him as I saw him in 1921 in Salamanca, 
his real city, where he was beloved by everybody; he was the 
cynosure of all who came there; all called him ‘‘master,”’ and 
as he sat surrounded by people who came from all parts of 
the town, he was the symbol of the city. One time he had 
been put into semi-exile by the King of Spain for something 
he had written, and was not allowed to leave his city. Then 
the King pardoned him, and when the telegram granting 
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him pardon came, he sat there and looked at it, and instead 
of being glad, he was angry, for pardon had taken away the 
idea of conflict. You see he was always the embodiment of 
the contradictory character. Even after that he could not 
resist the impulse to attack again and again. He is a de- 
scendant of Fray Luis de Léon, whom the Inquisition took 
and put in prison for about five years, underground, yet 
after five years of suffering when he came back to Salamanca 
University, and stood before his class in the University, he 
started his lecture by saying: ‘“‘As I was saying yesterday” — 
to him the whole five years was blotted out; that is typical 
of Unamuno. I always think that in the poetry of Calderon 
de la Barca you find the same idea as you do in Unamuno. 

You find many characters the exact opposite in modern 
Spain. Such a well-known personage as Blasco Ibafez, a 
writer of a certain notoriety, is an entirely different char- 
acter—a man not having the asceticism of Unamuno, that 
mysticism of thought; he is rash, a person of first impulse, 
possessing the florid imagination of the Valencian. His 
imagination is rich, luxuriant, but without any sort of 
Casticismo, as we say in Spanish. I remember once while in 
Salamanca with him, Unamuno asked him if he would not 
go back and look again at one of the cathedrals he had 
visited, but he replied: “I don’t care for anything that does 
not strike me at first sight.” He wrote his earlier books 
about Valencia without deep thought but with a certain 
erratic talent. In his short stories he beautifully depicts 
scenes of emotions and character with bold simplicity. Later 
in his life he became a writer for the films and lost his direct 
vision of Spanish life. 

I feel I should tell a few anecdotes about him. He hada 
beautiful villa that he had built along the Riviera; and in this 
villa he conceived the idea of building an immense Roman 
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triclintum which would overlook the sea; he called in an 
architect and plans were made, and this Roman dining-room 
was to be a very gorgeous baroque affair. At last the build- 
ing ceased and it was to be inaugurated by a banquet. Alas 
on that very day the cliff gave way, and pillars and all were 
precipitated into the sea. That is characteristic of his 
personality—building on an unstable foundation. 

Another story of him that I was told, and which shows 
his temperament, dates from his visit to America some years 
ago. It was after the great success of his Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse. He did not know a word of English and 
brought along with him an interpreter, with whom he fought 
continuously. When the newspaper reporters would gather 
around him and ask him, through this interpreter, what Mr. 
Ibanez thought of their city and of America, he would say: 
“T hate your city; I hate America; I loathe coming here,” 
and the interpreter would turn to the reporters smilingly and 
say: ‘‘Mr. Ibanez thinks America is in the forefront of 
progress; that it is the great country of the future, and full 
of all the civilization of today.’ This went on merrily until 
one day when he had been unusually cross and unusually 
uncivil to his interpreter. Just as the newspaper reporters 
appeared, the interpreter flew into a temper. When they 
started their usual questioning he replied: ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Ibanez says he hates your beastly city; he thinks 
it is awful, and he loathes being here,”’ and thus the tour 
was finished then and there. 

Those are a few anecdotes regarding the temperament of 
this man, but there are certain other things I want to say 
about him also. There is in him a certain genuineness of 
character; whether he will ever be given a niche of a literary 
artist or not remains to be seen, but a friend of mine whom 
I consider a great critic said to me once that he thought the 
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character of the bandit Plumitas in Blood and Sand is one 
of the most living characters in modern Spanish fiction, and 
it is interesting to note that it was taken from real life. Then 
if you read Reeds and Mud, The Cabin, and Blood and Sand, 
you will find certain characters that are essentially moving 
and characteristic of Spanish literature. 

I have told you of Unamuno the Basque, and Ibafiez the 
Valencian, and now I want to take another character—a 
very different sort of person—Raméon del Valle-Inclan. He 
comes from Galicia. I do not know whether he is so well- 
known or not, but he is a man of very fine literary ideas; he 
is characteristic of the Celtic Galicia, and, although his style 
is individual, yet you get a certain quality characteristic of 
modern Spanish literature—a mélange of modern and an- 
cient art for art’s sake mixed with feudalism. In Ramon 
del Valle-Inclan we find characteristics that recall D’An- 
nunzio; his style resembles that of D’Annunzio, and even 
with regard to the man himself there is a something of 
D’Annunzio about him—his beautiful cloak and long beard; 
he is a very picturesque figure, and he cultivates in addition 
the manners of a feudal baron. His books seem to have 
sprung from the thirteenth century when there were trouba- 
dours in Galicia. We meet words of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries mixed with words of the twentieth century; 
there is always a hodge-podge of the two personalities, the 
ancient and the modern. When I think of Ramon del Valle- 
Inclan I am reminded of a story of D’Annunzio, which, I 
think, is characteristic of del Valle-Inclan; it was a story told 
me by an acquaintance of the Italian author about Chicherin 
who happened to be in Italy as a representative of the Soviet 
government, and D’Annunzio asked him to dine with him 
in his palace of the Vittoriale. Dinner was served in the 
Franciscan refectory. At the end of the meal, two footmen 
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came in bringing a beautifully chiseled sword, and withdrew, 
locking the door after them. D’Annunzio took the sword 
in his hand and fondled the blade, all the time gazing fixedly 
at his guest. Then he said: “You know I have suddenly 
conceived the idea of cutting your head off,” and then he 
stopped and waited for the effect his words would have on 
his guest, who drew back nervously saying to himself: “I 
don’t know what may happen; with this mad poet anything 
would be possible, and if he cuts my head off probably 
Europe wouldn’t care,” and he drew back. After a few 
minutes of silence D’Annunzio said: “I don’t know what’s 
wrong with me tonight; I am not in form; I will put it off 
until another day,” and the two footmen carried away the 
sword. That story is a striking example of D’Annunzio’s 
play-acting for the purpose of seeing the effect on his guest. 
I think that is also characteristic of del Valle-Inclan—his 
grotesque sense of humor and his play-acting. He compares 
himself to Cervantes. He lost an arm, not at Lepanto but 
in a duel which he fought with a critic in Madrid and as the 
wound went septic his arm had to be removed. Del Valle- 
Inclan has a very interesting personality. But what a con- 
trast to Ibanez and Unamuno. You cannot include any of 
them in a school, for they are too rebellious. In Spain there 
is no such thing as a literary school. We find there the striv- 
ing individual, but they are all solitary figures. Everything 
in Spanish literature, even today, as in the days of old, 
counts according to its individual worth. We do not think 
of a political or literary movement, but we think of the 
political or literary individual. Nothing is more typical of 
Spain than the discussions or tertulias. The tertulias are 
groups that meet in the cafés around Madrid, where a writer 
draws around him his special friends and admirers to discuss 
literature, politics, and more often his rivals and enemies. 
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These tertulias are a very important element in the modern 
literary life of Spain’s capital. For the foreign critic who 
goes the round of these clubs there is a disconcerting variety 
of opinions. As an Irishman I feel inclined to agree that 
the greatness of a country depends upon the element of con- 
flict or struggle you find existing there. I do not think that 
a country really lives when everybody is at peace; you must 
have struggle between the various elements and from the 
state of tension we get positive values. If you go to these 
tertulias you would find that very few have a charitable atti- 
tude towards one another; all are eager to give their own 
individual expression. 

There is one big personality in Spain today who is not 
mediaeval, and he is one of the biggest personalities in the 
Spanish world, and that is Ortega y Gasset. He is the one 
example in Spain of the great European. He is a penetrating 
thinker, and a great German scholar, and also is very well 
acquainted with French literature, but above all he is 
European-minded, the one European in Spain. He has 
turned the minds of his countrymen to big problems of 
thought in other countries, and when he writes a definitely 
great work he will probably be the biggest of all Spanish 
literary men. He is an exception—perhaps the one exception 
who will be able to build a school for pupils. As a rule the 
greatness of Spain arises out of the primitiveness that exists 
in its literature, and it springs from the tense individualism 
of the people; the form it has is always regional. In Europe 
we suffer from our literature having lost its sense of nation- 
ality, and we do not know where it will go. Some of our 
modern novels might be written of any country, and so 
have no definite flavor about them. 


II 
THE DRAMA OF SPAIN 


N this, my second lecture, on Modern Spain and its Litera- 
ture, I shall deal with the Spanish theatre; and as I told 
you yesterday in my introductory lecture, in all of the mani- 
festations of the Spanish spirit we must look to old Spain 
because modern Spain is a prolongation of the past, recalling 
former types. This is especially true of the drama. There- 
fore, at the beginning I propose to consider what we mean by 
the Spanish drama, and trace its special characteristics. 

At the outset I want you to take a more practical view of 
the drama than the one generally given in books; this is a 
point about which I feel very keenly since I have been a 
director of a theatre, myself, and have had some practical 
experience in staging these plays. I want you to take a 
larger view of what a real modern Spanish drama should 
be. We remember what Wagner said about the drama in 
his book entitled Opera and Drama. He says: ‘‘Drama has 
sisters who contribute to its glory: the art of the dance, the 
art of architecture, the art of painting, and also the art of 
music, all combine to create this great human pageant.” 

I think it is very important that this point should be 
stressed because nowadays more than ever do we need to 
take a broad view when the theatre has such keen competi- 
tion from the cinema, the radio, and other things. Today 
we need an immense amount of enthusiasm to raise up the 
drama again to its former high place. We remember what 
drama was in the time of the ancient Greeks. All of us have 
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read those Greek tragedies, but when we read them with 
great difficulty at school it was not possible to construe more 
than twenty lines an hour. Such dull work used to bore us to 
death and yet those plays were full of passion and blood and 
the traditions of an old race. Take the story of Agamemnon, 
his return from Troy and his treacherous murder. Such a 
drama is a combination of many forces; it is passionate, 
majestic, and resounds with primitive traditions. Then again 
it was a religious festival and it had in it the fullness of life, 
the wealth of color in its music, and all those elements com- 
bined to make it into a great scenic pageant. It is for this 
reason that I say you must get a vision of the drama which 
will include all these parts, and I feel particularly pleased to 
speak of the drama in Spain because it needs like the Greek 
drama to be considered not in a unilateral sense but com- 
bined with all the various arts which make it the great mani- 
festation of the spirit of Spain. 

Another point I should like to stress now is that Spanish 
drama like English drama is intensely national in its origin. 
Spanish drama too rises from the religious art of the Middle 
Ages. I shall not attempt to go into its remotest origin, but 
in that most ancient document, that fragment of the play, 
The Mystery of the Magi, we discover a distinct mystery 
play connected with the cathedral and drawing its force 
therefrom. For in those days during the sacred festivals it 
was the custom to give dramatic performances. This was 
the origin of that essentially Spanish religious short play, 
the auto sacramental, which celebrated the Feast of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

When we consider the autos sacramentales let us remem- 
ber that Shelley in allusion to their poetry refers to the 
“starry autos of Calderon.” They were ceremonies in honor 
of the sacrament, and were originally performed under the 
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direction of the pastors of the churches, who would raise the 
funds necessary for their production. I once found a docu- 
ment listing some items of expense which had been incurred 
in these productions. One particularly interesting one had 
listed: ‘wound for St. Francis; wine for the Angels; keys 
for St. Peter, and a pair of kid gloves for Mary.” Such 
entries as these with the prices paid for each are very in- 
structive. This type of drama shows the primitive life of 
the people, and reflects the religious spirit of the age. If we 
go to Seville during Holy Week, or to any of the little cities 
of Southern Spain, we shall find these processions, with the 
stages all set with figures of the Passion, from the Gospels 
or the Bible, and we shall recognize in them a survival of 
this old idea of the drama in Spain. 

Originally drama in Spain was staged in a very primitive 
way. All the properties were carried about on a cart, and 
on these carts or structures the people used to act. Two 
carts would be placed together to form a platform, and they 
would be driven around from city to city, and in various 
parts of the cities, and the people would revel in this drama 
—the religious drama of Spain. Spanish drama is a com- 
bination of all those various elements, and it is important 
to us to realize its religious origin. 

The next point of interest which we should consider is the 
influence of the troubadours and wandering jongleurs. The 
troubadours were wandering poets and they were assisted 
by the jongleurs who resemble gypsies. Their work some- 
times took on a sort of semi-dramatic form, or dialogue, and 
the vagabond musicians played instruments, recited verses; 
some carried monkeys on a string; others were organ- 
grinders; and so you find them wandering about in the 
Middle Ages as they do in our day. When the kings would 
go on their pilgrimages to Saint James of Compostela they 
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would be followed by those troubadours and musicians who 
would sing and recite or work out their rude farces for the 
delectation of the public. 

The third element which appeared later, about the time 
of the Italian Renaissance, was the pastoral eclogue, which 
was dramatic in form; this was really just a dialogue be- 
tween two persons, describing the beauty of the landscape, 
the trees, the air, and various things, and was lyric in char- 
acter. We find these particularly in the works of Encina, 
which were produced during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Catholic King and Queen. This man, Encina— 
a court musician, who was steeped in Italian Renaissance lit- 
erature, although he also had a dash of Spanish nationalism, 
—produced at the court these eclogues, beautiful in style, 
semi-musical in character. And this is where the musical 
element enters the drama, imparting to it plastic rhythm. 

In the sixteenth century in Spain we also see the influence 
of Italy in the form of what we call the Commedia de l’arte, 
or improvised comedy. It was improvised, unwritten 
comedy; and it was performed by actors who wore masks 
and represented fixed characters. One man would represent 
a particular character all his life. The author would just 
write the synopsis of the play, and the actors would im- 
provise the rest. The characters in these plays were the 
silly, doddering, lovesick old man, called Pantalone; then 
there would be the pedantic doctor, who was a university 
professor, and you have as the most important of all, the 
two servants, one stupid and who was generally called 
Arlecchin, and the other a clever, Neapolitan rogue, called 
Pulcinella—Pulcinella cheated on every side, stole when he 
could and lied without conscience, and it is from him that we 
get the origin of our Punch. The plot of the play worked 
around the character of the silly old man, and, of course, 
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it was the clever servant who got him out of his scrapes. 
This play was a reaction against another sort of play, the 
literary drama, which appealed to the “high brows.” But 
the interest of the people centred mainly in the servants, 
thieves, simple-minded rustics, and different social types of 
that age. Such a play became very popular in Spain in the 
sixteenth century, having been introduced there by Lope de 
Rueda, a Sevillian who occupied himself both as a writer 
and an actor. He was the true type of the wandering player 
and played all over Spain. Owing to the influence of the 
Commedia de l’arte Lope de Rueda wrote what were called 
pasos, little one-act sketches of everyday life, that showed 
the life not of the great dukes and duchesses but of the poor. 
Afterwards it became the custom to act one of them between 
the acts of a big three-act play so as to keep the public in a 
good humor. Some of them are simple dialogues between a 
man and wife about a crop of olives which they are going 
to plant. The man says: “With the money we shall make I 
shall do this and that;” and the wife says she will buy a new 
suit, and a new frock, and it all follows the moral of ‘“‘count- 
ing your chickens before they are hatched,” as the barber’s 
sixth brother did in the Arabian Nights. 

This then was the drama of Spain in the sixteenth century, 
when the building up of the Spanish Empire was being ac- 
complished during the years from 1492 to 1578. At this 
time Spain was making her great gesture, and battling 
heroically for her ideals, and this heroism was reflected in 
the creation of her national theatre. It was one man who 
really created the Spanish national theatre, and that man 
was Lope de Vega. He was one of the most wonderful 
Spaniards who ever lived. I should like to take him as the 
symbol of this lecture on the drama—the symbol of the 
gallant Don Juan, one of Spain’s national heroes. There 
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has never been a more facile dramatist: it is said that he 
wrote two thousand plays, several hundred autos sacra- 
mentales, as well as many poems and other literary produc- 
tions. I remember that once a Spanish scholar, who had 
been rambling among the documents at the King’s palace, 
discovered a parcel of fifty new plays of Lope de Vega. 

Lope de Vega, who was a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
was born in Madrid in 1562. At the age of seventeen he fell 
in love with a young lady with whom he eloped; and as a 
result of his escapade he was brought to justice. His whole 
life was a story of Don Juan, of one love affair after another. 
He was a gallant, and the theme of this lecture is the 
gallantry of the Spaniard. Not only was he the gallant but 
also the hero, for he fought in the Spanish Armada; and 
during the lulls in the battle he would sit down and write 
the most beautiful poems on any scrap of paper he could find, 
poems connected with the war as well as poems which were 
very typical of the Renaissance writers. Later on when he 
had won fame as a dramatist he became the great rage in 
Madrid. People rushed to see his plays and he exercised the 
functions of a dictator over the Spanish stage. I have re- 
ferred to his enormous facility: it has been said that he could 
write a play in twenty-four hours. Perhaps the reason for 
this was that he had trained himself in the power of being 
able to write out a synopsis of a plot, and then very quickly 
figure in the characters and clothe them in beautiful verse. 
His plays, though often written rapidly, are full of beautiful 
poems of various meters, and in any case it is to him that 
we owe the creation of the great drama of Spain. 

And before I leave Lope de Vega allow me to say a few 
words about what we call historic drama, for there he was 
a peerless master. It was he who dramatized the whole epic 
of Spain and brought on the stage the wonderful gesture of 
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Spain and its empire. His dramatizations deal with historic 
legends, the ballads and pride of Spain from the earliest 
time; and at times these enormous pageants have something 
of the pageantry of Shakespeare. Shakespeare believed in 
crowding the stage in a way that was the antithesis of the 
French method. You know of the many characters in Ham- 
let; yet a French dramatist, as the late Mr. Archer said, 
would write Hamlet in six characters and make it perfect. 
Lope de Vega would go to the opposite extreme: he would 
write it with thirty-six, for then he could crowd his stage with 
marvelous pageantry. 

As a contrast to his historical plays we find a type known 
as ‘the cloak and sword play,” which deals with life in 
Madrid; the gallant in his cloak and his mask, carrying his 
sword. You remember, of course, conditions of life in 
Madrid in that age. Life was not a sinecure—I must say 
that I much prefer to live in our own more prosaic modern ° 
days, because in those days it was not unlikely that when 
you happened to be walking along the street at night some- 
body would meet you, and would engage in conversation with 
you, and would pick a quarrel. Then swords would be 
drawn, and one of you was sure to die of wounds. It would 
make an interesting study to investigate the statistics of 
dueling in Spain in the sixteenth as well as in the seventeenth 
century. Many young nobles fell in battle in those days, but 
still more fell at home at the hand of the duelist. There was 
hardly a night passed without a terrible duel, in which a 
man was killed, and all this we can ascertain from the plays 
of the period. The drama during that time was full of night 
intrigues, wandering in the Prado, and the inevitable duels— 
the clashing of swords resounds all through the drama of 
the Golden Age. 


Again I want to remind you that the literature of Spain 
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is essentially a military literature. In Don Quixote one of 
the most interesting chapters develops the argument whether 
the professor or the soldier was the better man, and Cer- 
vantes in his calm way gives the pros and the cons, and at 
last settles the point in favor of the soldier, whose life is 
the nobler one. 

Another thing you find in this drama of Lope de Vega 
and ‘Tirso de Molina and their followers is the attitude of 
the man towards woman. We see a woman being carried off 
and locked up in a convent by her brother because he wants 
to prevent her from marrying a man he does not like—it 
becomes all a matter of family honor and, if necessary, the 
family honor must be saved even at the cost of bloodshed. 
‘There were some extenuating circumstances, of course, for 
if you were in the midst of a duel and the King should ap- 
pear, you should drop your sword. You see there was a 
certain law of chivalry that had to be followed. And yet, 
when we visualize those days we imagine the Spanish woman 
as a kind of person who was kept locked up and had no will 
of her own. As a matter of fact, if we read Lope de Vega 
we find she is quite the opposite. She is very masculine; at 
times we meet her dressed up as a man, and if her lover 
happens to leave her, she always manages to run him to 
earth. In Lope de Vega we meet this amazing masculine 
woman. It is good to read his plays to see how wrong an 
idea we have had of Spain and the Spanish woman. Tirso 
de Molina’s heroine also is passionate, fine looking, ma- 
tronly, and very cold-blooded; if she has been dishonored 
she does not hesitate to dress up as a man, take her sword, 
go to this man and run him through the body. 

I referred before to the one-act plays of Lope de Rueda. 
In the period after Lope de Vega these one-act plays became 
very popular. Ordinary plays were originally quite long, in 
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five or more acts, and reduced, in the time of de Vega and 
Tirso de Molina, to three. Moreover, in earlier times people 
had more time, and they liked a play which took a long time. 
Later on, however, there were such long waits between the 
acts that they got the idea of having these little one-act plays 
inserted between the acts; these were called entremeses or 
sainetes, that is to say, tit-bits, like the dainties we are 
accustomed to eat between the courses of our meals. 

In the seventeenth century we find an important author, 
Quifiones de Benavente, writing these little plays which he 
called the ‘‘crutches’” of the big play because, as he said, 
they hold up the sometimes tottering body of the big play. 
For often it was the case that the big play was practically 
sure to fail on account of dullness, and so the intelligent 
producers would buy up two of these special little plays 
and insert them between the acts of the play, and the public 
was so delighted with them that they were willing to endure 
long hours of dullness. A Spanish author friend of mine once 
described these short plays to me: ““They remind me of our 
food; first of all there is the Joa or apéritif, then after the 
first course we have the big courses, which can be likened 
to the acts of the play, but between them we have the 
entremeses and finally the sainete as sweet.” He remarked: 
‘The Spanish are moderate people in most matters but 
when they start eating they never stop until repletion is 
reached.” Thus you get an idea of de Vega and his work. 

The next figure in the Spanish theatre whom I want to 
consider is Calderon who is acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest philosophical dramatists who ever lived. Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca was born in Madrid in 1600. He is 
the last of the great seventeenth century or “(Golden Age” 
writers. He wrote many philosophical and religious plays 
but also a great many cloak and sword plays of contempo- 
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rary life. His Life is a Dream, which is considered his 
masterpiece, inspired the poetry of many writers, including 
Shelley. In his cloak and sword plays the main scheme is 
the point of honor—when a man believes his wife to be 
unfaithful, and he goes home and first kills her and her 
lover, and then burns the house over them. That is one type 
of play that Calderén wrote, and such a type has prejudiced 
people, and has given them a wrong impression of Spain, 
especially if you read these plays after Cervantes, who is 
so balanced in judgment and so unprejudiced. In Don 
Quixote, and in his other books, when he speaks of woman, 
he always speaks of her in a charmingly ironic way; he says 
you have to humor her; his idea is that you should not kill 

your wife if she has been unfaithful for probably you are 
~ to blame. Let her live on: being a woman she is a mass of 
frailties and cannot resist temptations. This is more or 
less the attitude of Cervantes—a charitable and rather mod- 
ern attitude. But in his novels you get a more realistic view 
than in Calderon, who says that at the slightest infringement 
you should take her and lock her up, marry her to someone 
she hates, or kill her. These two ideas in the novel and in 
the drama are at variance, and would be interesting to 
develop fully. 

Now I wish to come to one of the main themes of drama, 
that is to say, the theme of Don Juan, and the character 
of Spanish gallantry. What do we mean by Don Juan? 
Who is this man who goes about breaking the hearts of the 
women who love him, and whom he casts aside? Around 
this man there hovers the aroma of the flowers he has 
crushed and thrown away. Not for him the tenderness of 
Burns who spared the wee crimson-tipped daisy. What is 
the history of Don Juan? 

Spain, as I said yesterday, is a country of clashing points 
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of view and it is this that gives strength to the literature 
of the country. In Western Europe we have always believed 
that woman must be set upon a pedestal; she must be looked 
upon as a wonderful vision; the woman to whom the trouba- 
dours sing songs and write poems. When the warriors 
started out on the Crusades they would always have in their 
minds this vision of a wonderful maiden waiting for their 
return. In the north, the vision would be of a dark-haired 
girl; in the south, a light-haired one. Men dreamt of this 
ideal, intangible maiden as they toiled. Dante, in one of his 
sonnets, invoked ‘‘Ladies that have intelligence of Love’’— 
Donne che avete intelletto d’amore—and his invocation was 
to spiritual love which the people symbolized in the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. He said: 

I of my lady wish with you to speak; 

Not that I can believe to end her praise, 

But to discourse that I may ease my mind. 
That is the idea of woman that predominated in all Western 
Europe, spread afar by these troubadours, into Galicia and 
into Sicily, where the white rose was taken as a symbol of 
the maiden. In Spain, on the contrary, there is also the idea 
that man, not woman, was the centre of the universe; that 
idea is essentially Moorish and Arabic. He is the centre 
of the universe and woman is his plaything; when he crosses 
into Paradise he will meet wonderful maidens who will be 
his houris, but woman herself is not admitted to enjoy that 
paradise of men. When Tirso de Molina wrote his play, 
El Burlador de Sevilla, he created in Don Juan the hero 
the prototype of the sinister libertine and we find his 
descendants in literature ever since—this idea of the strut- 
ting gallant who insults the dead was not entirely original 
for we find it even in the folk-lore in the Middle Ages. The 
credit, however, is Tirso de Molina’s who was able to weave 
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out of it one of the great plays of literature. It is interesting 
to note that Don Juan has been declining ever since those 
palmy days of the seventeenth century, for Moliére’s Don 
Juan is more of an abstraction—a rehearsal of the theories 
that were later on to dominate the eighteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century we have the Don Juan of Gol- 
doni, who is an unreal buffoon; then when we come to Byron, 
whose Don Juan is a beautiful youth, we find that the women 
always run after him; he is the victim, and instead of being 
the type of dominating man, he is not the gallant but the 
victim of women in love with his fatal beauty. And as we 
advance in the nineteenth century he is still declining, though 
there is one exception, for in Zorrilla you get a fine, Spanish 
Don Juan. But, in the end, what happens? Instead of being 
condemned to hell forever, he is saved at the point of death 
by the pure girl who resembles Marguerite in the opera 
Faust. This sentimental idea is characteristic of 1844. Then 
later on in the nineteenth century we find José Echegaray 
writing a play called the Son of Don Juan, which describes 
the life of the son of a rake who lived in his youth a dis- 
solute life, and the son pays for his father’s sins. Here you 
have another Don Juan but one who is weak and gouty and 
who sees the decline of his weak anaemic son. It is the same 
idea as we find in Ibsen’s Ghosts—the son paying for the 
father’s sins. The fathers have eaten of sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. After that play Don 
Juan descends still further; he loses all his strutting gal- 
lantry, until we come to Bernard Shaw, where the central 
idea is that woman pursues man. A woman treats her hus- 
band as a soldier treats his rifle. She looks at the husband 
only as a potential father, the mere pater familias. In a 
feminist world what has happened to Don Juan? Where is 
the wonderful hero of the past? What has become of him? 
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We do meet him at times, always trying to search for some 
obscure joy—sometimes so profound that nobody can under- 
stand his meaning except the scholars who have written his 
life in the past. Finally then there are the Brothers Quin- 
teros, who have written a play called Don Juan, a Good 
Person. Here, in my opinion, is the final death of Don 
Juan, for when Don Juan has become good, he has lost 
his whole reason for existence. I remark in passing that 
Strindberg, who wrote his plays filled with hatred and 
jealousy of women, would, I am sure, have shed tears of 
blood if he had watched the decline of Don Juan in Spanish 
drama. 

Now, to return to the development of the Spanish theatre. 
I have told you about the seventeenth century, and have 
described Don Juan because he appears all the way through 
the literature of the period. In the eighteenth century we 
witness the decline of Spain; and its drama, national as it 
was, was destined to share the fate of its people. As the 
empire crumbles, the writers lose the power of expressing 
themselves nationally and bow their heads to foreign cul- 
ture. At this time when French influence was invading all 
Europe, and when the great singer Farinelli founded a 
theatre in Madrid, Italian singers were brought there to 
entertain the people, and the nationalism of Spain was driven 
underground. We see all these influences in the one-act plays 
of Ramon de la Cruz, where in twenty-five minutes he paints 
for us a vivid picture of the lives of the eighteenth century 
people of Spain with whom he lived. He attacks Spain 
vigorously for importing everything from Italy, and else- 
where; he says it is terrible to watch Spaniards using razors 
from Paris and soap from Montpellier, and trilling and 
quavering like Italians; he satirizes the craze of Spaniards 
for everything foreign. In one play he founds a hospital for 
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people who are found following foreign customs, for he, 
himself, was an ardent nationalist. Thus beneath all the 
mass of lifeless foreign imitation we can discern the tradi- 
tional spirit of Spain. In the nineteenth century there is the 
romantic movement, which was not altogether original, but 
was only a continuance of that romanticism which has always 
existed in Spain. Superficially it degenerated often into 
being a copy of the French romantic movement. Of more 
interest is the gradual awakening of a new spirit in the 
drama, that tended to become more and more of a social 
movement. You take artists like Moratin or Bretén de los 
Herreros who brought into the Spanish drama the idea of 
portraying the soul of the people: instead of Don Quixote 
and Don Juan, we hear of the soul of the people, which 
comes to obsess the dramatist more and more. At the end 
of the century the modern movement in the theatre starts 
and of all the writers I think the man most responsible for 
introducing modern drama, as we understand it in Europe, 
was Jacinto Benavente. 

Archer in his book, The Old and New Drama, makes a 
noble defence for the modern drama as against the old as an 
art-form. If we take the drama of the Elizabethan Age and 
the Spanish Golden Age, we find in it an exaggerated amount 
of rhetoric and lyric poetry, whereas modern drama has 
thrown off all that extraneous rhetoric and poetry and be- 
come a mirror of modern life. In the theatre of today with 
its perfect lighting all that lyric poetry and all those tre- 
mendously long rhetorical tirades hold up the action of the 
play. Take for example Shakespeare’s Othello, where in 
the last act you find the stage piled with dead; Iago has been 
unmasked; Emilia lies dying, beside the corpse of Desde- 
mona. What can the author do to finish the play? How 
can he relieve this tension? But then Shakespeare as the 
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supreme artist raises the whole play on to a higher plane 
by one speech, where Othello says: 
Soft you; a word or two before you go. 
I have done the state some service and they know’t. 
No more of that.—I pray you, in your letters 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate— 
Nor set down aught in malice: Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well; 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, 


Like the base Indian, “threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 


And this is one of the only cases where only the greatest 
touch suffices and Shakespeare was the only human being 
who could wield the wand. How many plays have fallen 
flat because of rhetoric! We have seen the entire action 
of the play stop while, as the men stand there holding their 
guns, the primadonna advances to the footlights, and 
utters philosophical speech which has nothing to do with 
the play. This necessity for avoiding rhetoric is especially 
true in the case of the modern stage, with its workers back 
stage, such as the scene decorator, the electrical artist with 
his switchboard. With so many people to stress the mean- 
ing of the play we do not need all this rhetoric. It is useless 
to listen to a long poetic description of the ‘“‘woods through 
which we are advancing, the birds we hear singing on high,” 
for with the assistance of such great producers as Gordon 
Craig and Max Reinhardt, and with good men at the switch- 
board, we are able to visualize the whole scene. A futurist 
stage director said to me lately in Italy: ‘“We have been 
able to do away with a good deal of the old paraphernalia; 
I hope we can in time do away with the actor—even with 
the author—perhaps we can do away with everyone except 
the stage director and his electric apparatus.” And so we 
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find that the drama has sloughed off its rhetoric, so that 
everything may fit compactly into the scheme. In Spain an 
attempt was made to introduce such a play by Gaspar but it 
was Benavente who made the stage an expression of the 
modern life in Spain. 

Following in.the tradition of Moratin and Bretén we 
always discover in Benavente’s plays the social idea. His 
earlier works are satires on the aristocracy and the bour- 
geois of Spain; and his method was to develop the whole 
play by means of very subtle dialogue between different 
people without any need of the explanatory prologue which 
delays the action for twenty years to show that the man had 
a daughter who was kidnapped at six and kept by gypsies 
until she was sixteen. He makes all the action develop from 
the dialogue of the play. In the construction of his plays 
he follows the method of Ibsen or still more the French 
method of Henri Becque, but he goes still farther and 
modernizes it. Besides this, Benavente has performed an- 
other function in Spain today. He was a kind of Oscar 
Wilde; his epigrams and plays were so well-known and so 
popular that he would often sacrifice a whole situation for 
an epigram. I used to see him in Madrid, in the Green Room 
of the Teatro Espanol, which is the classic theatre of Spain: 
he would come in and sit down at one side of the room and 
fire off rockets of little epigrams; then he would move 
rapidly across the room to the other side and fire off another 
set, and those epigrams were always told all over Madrid 
and people would say: “Have you heard Benavente’s 
latest ?” 

Many of his plays are based on psychological studies: 
for instance he describes the case of two sisters in love with 
the same man, or else the case of a man who is unfaithful 
to his wife, while she, a true Spanish woman, looks on him 
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as a wayward child, who will come back to the fold in the 
end, when she will say: “I have been waiting for I knew 
you would come back, and the joy of your return will be 
to me roses in autumn.” In all these plays there is a certain 
mouthpiece character who is nearly always the voice or wit 
of the author. Benavente has written about one hundred 
and fifty plays, and in all of them you will find this character 
who is always a man of the world, a smart bachelor who 
takes an intelligent interest in his married friends’ affairs: 
he is a reporter of gossip in boudoirs, clubs, and theatres, 
and he is exceedingly useful to the author as a pivot for the 
play. All Benavente’s plays are written in a sharp, pungent 
style which is most effective when spoken by good modern 
actors and the clear style is characteristic of his ordered 
mind. I should like to tell you a little anecdote about Bena- 
vente that gives an idea of his wit. He once said: ‘‘When you 
are writing a play, you must always tell the real point of 
your play, say, three times in the play, and the first time you 
will find that only the intelligent members of the audience 
will understand it; the second time the rest of the people 
will understand it, but-you must always say it a third time, 
for only then can you be sure that everybody in the audience 
has understood, except of course, deaf people and some 
critics!’ His reference to deaf people reminds me that when 
I was in Madrid some years ago I went to many of the first 
nights of the plays there, and once while at Gregorio Marti- 
nez Sierra’s theatre I noticed how many people were there 
with ear trumpets, and I inquired about that. He said: “The 
first night all the deaf people come to see the play because 
they enjoy seeing demonstrations against a play, and they 
are the loudest and most prominent in stamping or whistling 
the play off the boards.”’ There is no doubt that this custom 
prevents the first night of a play in Madrid from being dull, 
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as it is with us many times. It is always interesting, because 
there is that eagerness of the public either to whistle off a 
play that is dull, or to acclaim it when good. 

Now to return to Benavente and his plays—his earlier 
works were decidedly satirical in style, and then later on 
he imagined that he was a kind of preacher. He said: “I 
know people have criticized me for preaching from the 
stage, but as you know, it is a wonderful pulpit.’’ He some- 
times sacrifices the play in order to introduce a moral. In 
some of his romantic plays there is an interesting contrast 
between the traditional ideas of Spain and the ideas of the 
modern world. In his Saturday Night, for example, the 
scene is laid on the Riviera and pictures the international 
society gathered there, and their adventures. Princes, dukes, 
and millionaires meet in a land that does not seem to belong 
to any country: the scenery is beautiful in contrast to the 
ugly lives of these men who talk every language, and possess 
every vice. We see a vivid picture of the lives of these 
people in an enormous hotel, where the real ruler is the 
manager, for, you see, he knows the private life and the 
intrigue of everyone. No author surpasses Benavente in 
that kind of drama. He can say the most malicious things 
in such a subtle way that you hardly notice the sting until it 
has passed awhile; then you suddenly realize that he has 
uttered a piece of malicious wickedness. Another of his 
beautiful plays is called Bonds of Interest. Here you have 
the author transporting the characters from the old drama 
into the modern. The whole drama is a mixture of the 
archaic and the poetic, and the author makes it effective by 
choosing as characters our old friends Arlecchino and Pul- 
cinella. 

Before I end my lecture I must say a word or two about 
another personality who is doing valiant work for the 
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modern drama, and that is Gregorio Martinez Sierra. His 
plays have been great successes not only in Spain but in 
Europe and America. I saw Miss Ethel Barrymore act in 
one of them in New York, and they were played in London 
to full houses. I have often been asked what it is that the 
public likes in these plays. How do they reach the 
audience? Take for example the Cradle Song. That is a 
play dealing with convent life, where a foundling baby who 
has been left on the steps of a convent, is brought in and 
adopted by Dominican nuns. The child awakens in the nuns 
the instinct of maternity which they had renounced when 
they took the veil. When the child is eighteen she goes off 
to be married, and as she leaves the convent we feel the 
sadness and gloom that will descend on the nuns; no more 
will they hear the laughter of this child who brought a ray 
of light into their lives. The author, though he develops 
his thesis of freedom, shows the beauty that exists in the 
lives of the nuns and creates his best dramatic effects by 
simplicity of treatment. Sierra has been very successful 
in Spain with many other of his productions, such as the 
Kingdom of God, The Two Shepherds, The Romantic 
Young Lady—in all of which there is a beautiful touch that 
brings to mind another point, the intense feminism of the 
author. In his works you see a woman utterly unlike the 
stage Spanish woman who usually appears in foreign books 
on Spain, with her comb in her hair and picturesquely 
gowned. Sierra makes her maternal and yet gives her a 
poignant beauty. In his own theatre in Madrid, the Teatro 
Eslava, he has started a movement which I think is worthy 
of notice. When he finds a play to be a failure economically 
he puts on the next week a special revue written by himself 
and brings in dancers and gets a good modern composer to 
add music. Thus we find in his theatre an attempt to bring 
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together the various elements that should not be separated 
in the drama. 

The brothers Alvarez Quinteros also have had some of 
their plays done in New York. These two brothers have 
spent their lives collaborating and their plays develop along 
the same way as Sierra’s, except that they set them in the 
surroundings of Seville. I have heard that their whole 
family aids them in writing these plays which centre in the 
patio, or courtyard of the Sevillian house, where the women 
work and sing and the fountain bubbles and the flies buzz in 
the heat of the southern day. 

I should like to say a few words about the most charac- 
teristic art of Spain, that is, the dance. In Spain the dance 
is not a mere frivolous entertainment; it is a part of the 
ritual of life. You find it appearing all the way through 
the art and history of the country. In Spanish drama the 
dance has always played a most prominent part. In the time 
of Lope de Vega every act of a play finished with a dance. 
It was a dramatic dance, and portrayed some of the events 
of the play. Today if we watch a dance of two gypsies, 
where a man and a woman perform, it is a whole drama, a 
contest between the two sexes; he tries to see her face; she 
flees; finally they dance together in an outburst of frenzied 
passion. It is intensely dramatic, and it is a part of the 
drama of Spain. Spain shows the way to a bigger and 
broader idea of drama by her plastic rhythms. 

We must not listen too closely to Archer when he says 
that the modern drama must be a mirror of modern life; 
that was a correct view at first, when drama had to slough 
off its exaggerated rhetoric, but we have developed beyond 
that idea in the theatre of today, and we now realize that 
we must bring back those great elements of the past, the 
dance, music, plastic rhythm—the rhythm of the ancient 
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drama. We must make it intensify our lives and become a | 
full expression, not a mirror of our modern life. | 

It is interesting to notice how many dramatists have gone 
back to the old idea of the “‘aside,’’ which was anathema 
to the dramatists of the last generation. 

And so we must in these modern days learn what to throw 
away and what to conserve. We must discriminate, and we 
must, so to speak, take out our toys that have been hidden 
away for years and polish them up and make them new, 
because that is the only way in which we can really accom- 
plish anything for the modern theatre. 


III 
A MODERN DON QUIXOTE 


ONIGHT I reach the end of my journey through 

Spain with you, and after treating the themes of the 
hero and the gallant it remains for me to develop the theme 
of the mystic: after the Cid and Don Juan it must be Don 
Quixote. In this lecture I shall describe one personality, 
Miguel de Unamuno, not only because he is the most sig- 
nificant figure in Spain today, but because he might be called 
the modern Don Quixote. 

Now to sum up some of the points that I raised in the 
other two lectures. In the first I touched on the 1898 
generation. I told you about the mediaevalism of Spain, 
and I showed you how important Spain is spiritually in the 
world today owing to its particular individual qualities, its 
strength of mediaevalism. All these points may be summed 
up in the author whom I shall study tonight. 

You will notice the breaking up of the old order in Spain, 
the regionalism of its literature and its art. We notice also 
how the Castilian always absorbs the stranger and so there 
is a constant state of fusion between these two tendencies 
of regionalism and absorption. We have examples in the 
Andalusian, Velasquez, the Cretan El Greco, the Extre- 
menyan Zurbaran, the Valencian Ribera, the Basque Zulo- 
aga, the Andalusian Machado, who becomes the poet of 
Castile; then also Baroja and Unamuno, both of the Basque 
country but writing in Castilian. Also another point that 
strikes us is the theme of revolt that echoes through many 
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writers. Baroja, with his cold analysis, introduces a deep 
sense of disconnection into the Spanish novel: Ramon del 
Valle-Inclan writes of the haughty seigneur with the long 
beard and deep sense of refinement. With the generation of 
1898 there comes into the novel the love of nature, of the 
old towns and their primitive folk. And then, also, the 
poets of this generation of 1898 widen the scope of poetry 
and make a close study of Gongora in his obscurest manner 
and cherish such poems as the “‘Poliphemus” and ‘The 
Solitudes.”’ In this way the way is prepared for the invasion 
of modern theories of art. After Rubén Dario we find Juan 
Ramon Jimenéz who has added several new strings to the 
modern Spanish lyre. In the field of criticism and scholar- 
ship after the great Menéndez y Pelayo we find a group of 
younger men who perform a great work in editing the 
masterpieces of the past—such men as Menéndez Pidal, 
Américo Castro, and Ortega y Gasset. Amongst all these 
men Miguel de Unamuno stands on an eminence because he 
embodies the traditional Spain and as such he is the greatest 
Spaniard since Goya. 

I have some very vivid pictures of Unamuno in my mind, 
before exile and after exile. I remember him as I saw him 
in 1921; at that time I spent some days with him in Sala- 
manca where he was Professor of Greek at the University. 
He was certainly the symbol of that august university town. 
In the evening we would go to the Plaza Mayor for coffee, 
and his table was surrounded by myriads of sightseers who 
had come from all parts of Europe to pay court to the 
‘“‘mystic.”” When surrounded by friends and admirers he 
would become jovial and fire off one paradox after another. 
He delighted in pulling the beards of solemn old professors 
and adopting with them the Socratic method of pretending 
to be ignorant. He would also discuss the plots of his novels 
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in the intervals of making, with extraordinary agility, queer 
little paper birds. In Salamanca he was in his element for 
it was a small town steeped in Castilian tradition. In the 
mornings I have seen him walk ten miles without feeling 
the slightest touch of weariness. In appearance he resembles 
an oak tree, with an owl’s head. Everything suggested 
strength, the strength and steadfastness of the Basque, a 
rugged simplicity not devoid of a certain crudeness. In his 
dress he shunned adornment; his coat was buttoned right 
up to the neck. His actions were brusque, and one felt that 
he was the personification of the hardy mountaineer, peace- 
ful in his home-life, fond of the country and its simple 
pleasures. In an age that glorified in exotic refinements, 
when the word decadence was the symbol, as a French poet 
has said, of purple and gold, meeting Unamuno was like 
breathing the air from the mountains. In his study there 
were no dimmed lights or mysterious corners—all was sunny, 
and from the broad balcony we could see in the distance the 
graceful tower of the Monterey, which might be a symbol 
of Salamanca’s beauty. Unamuno has always been a vora- 
cious reader: books in every language were strewn about 
his room, and he seemed to be equally at home in the litera- 
ture of England as in that of South America. In the evening 
he would walk slowly along the banks of the river Tormes, 
where once Lazarillo the Knave used to scamper. The 
shadows of night descended rapidly; not a sound could be 
heard save from time to time the deep boom of the church 
bells in the distance. Over the broad, parched plain of Cas- 
tile here and there a ghostly cypress tree, while across the 
water the cathedral loomed gigantic. At such moments 
Unamuno would become reflective and ponder over the des- 
tiny of Spain. He gloried in the warring conflicts that are to 
be found in the Spanish soul: the mystery of the Arab, the 
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steadfastness of the Germanic and the fierceness of the 
Iberian races. It was then he would give vent to his intense 
Quixotism. I have heard him quote: 


Cada vez que considero 

Que me tengo de morir 

Tiendo la capa en el suelo, 

Y no me harto de dormir. 
Death immortalizes us; nothing passes, nothing disappears 
into emptiness; the smallest particles of matter, the weakest 
blow given is made eternal and there is no vision, however 
fleeting it may be, which is not reflected forever somewhere. 
Our life is a drama, a momentary lighting up of the dark 
substance, and when the passing flame dies down, its reflec- 
tion descends to the depths of darkness until a supreme spark 
will light it up forever one day. For death does not triumph 
over life with the passing of the latter. Death and life are 
meanings which we use in this prison of time and space; 
they both have a common root which stretches down to 
the eternity of the infinite, to God, the Conscience of the 
Universe. Unamuno hates modern civilization, with its steel 
and stress. Ever since the eighteenth century he says that 
Europe has been disciplining itself according to the prin- 
ciples of Voltaire and his goddess of reason; men have tried 
to play the part of Hans Sachs, and mark with their ham- 
mers the mistakes of Walther’s inspired song, but the true 
Spaniard has always shunned such theories and abstractions. 
Unamuno would even have us go back beyond the ‘“‘Knight 
of the Sorrowful Countenance,” back to the Middle Ages. 
He says: “I feel that my soul is mediaeval, and that the soul 
of my country is mediaeval. I feel that it has passed per- 
force through the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Revolution, learning from them, yes, but without letting its 
soul be touched; and Spanish Quixotism is naught but the 
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most despairing struggle of the Middle Ages against the 
Renaissance.” 

The second vision I have of Unamuno shows him to me 
in Paris after his exile. It is not my intention to discuss his 
politics, or the reasons that governed the Spanish authorities 
in their decision, for I have always considered him far above 
the dust of party encounters. The philosopher should follow 
the example of Marcus Aurelius and live on top of a moun- 
tain. Whenever Unamuno tried to enter the arena of 
politics his message for us became dimmed with rhetoric. 
Like many great Spaniards of the past, he is full of pas- 
sionate egoism. As a man of passion he did not think always 
of the good of the community, or the group, but rather of 
the world of fantasy created by his individuality. As Salva- 
dor de Madariaga says: ‘“The most serious business for 
the Spaniard is to save his soul, and to save his soul means 
to maintain the spontaneity and integrality of individual 
passion in the face of the social activity of generally accepted 
ideas, and above all of collective passions.” It is difficult to 
make such a man plane down his rough individuality to the 
smoothness required by a modern world. He has said that he 
feels like a man, ‘“‘nothing less than a whole man,” and thus 
week after week he wastes his individual talent firing political 
article after political article, full of sound and fury, instead 
of retiring to his mountain summit to gaze into the world 
of imagination. In his exile it was France that gave him 
the helping hand. Intellectuals like Waléry Larbaud, 
André Gide, Paul Souday, and the Comtesse de Noailles 
welcomed him to Paris, and it was on the fifteenth of May, 
1926, that Jean Cassou published a vivid sketch of Unamuno 
in the Mercure de France, proclaiming him a modern Don 
Quixote, who cries out in the wilderness. “Such is the agony 
of Miguel de Unamuno,” he says, “a wrestler, wrestling 
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with himself, with his people and against his people; a man 
of war, hostile, fratricide, tribune without a party, solitary 
exile, preaching in the desert, provocative, vain, pessimistic, 
paradoxical, torn to bits between life and death, invincible 
and yet always vanquished.” It was in cosmopolitan Mont- 
parnasse that I saw him then. He was seated in the “Ro- 
tonde” surrounded by admirers. I heard the same stories 
and paradoxes. I marvelled at his mental vigor, but his 
words did not thrill me as they had done in Salamanca. The 
life of Paris, surging interminably along the boulevards, 
submerged this man who had seemed to wield the power of 
a dictator in his native town. 

When I saw him for the third time it was last year, at 
Hendaye, the little Basque town, on the borderland between 
France and Spain. Like many of the pilgrims to Spain, I 
halted there to see the “mystic”; not knowing his address 
I wandered on a sultry afternoon into the biggest café in 
the square, when all the inhabitants seemed to be asleep, 
and there were no sounds save the buzzing flies; but there, 
alone, in the dimmed vaulted room I saw Unamuno. He 
was seated at a table reciting to himself his poems. In the 
last year he has recovered a great deal of the vigor which 
amazed us at Salamanca. Here he is in his beloved Basque 
country, the country of his birth, only twenty minutes from 
Spain. From both countries people throng to see him, and 
here he pursues indefatigably his literary work. The inhabi- 
tants of the town all touch their hats to him and call him 
“Master,” and so again, he seems to live the feudal life that 
is so dear to him. 

Unamuno, when speaking about his works, loves to dis- 
cuss his novels, for in them he has shown himself capable 
of great originality of thought and expression. It is remark- 
able that so few of them are available to English readers, 
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especially when we remember the similarity he bears to such 
authors as Samuel Butler. For Unamuno the novelist’s art 
is not a mere art d’agrément; he tries to introduce again 
and again the philosophical thesis, and fuse it with his 
fantasy. Then again, so irrepressible a controversialist can- 
not keep clear from discussions. More than once he has 
said: “I cannot live without discussions, or contradictions, 
and when nobody outside discusses with me, or contradicts 
me, I invent someone within myself who does it.’ In 
Unamuno’s novels we watch the great struggle between his 
personality as a writer and his personality as a man, and 
hence the contradiction. As a critic has said, his brain is 
like a parliament in permanent session, and he may say of 
himself in the words of Alfred de Vigny: ‘“‘Je ne suis toujours 
de mon opinion.” 

Those are my visions of him, but to Unamuno all life 
is a pilgrimage to the tomb of Don Quixote. As he says, in 
the life of Don Quixote and Sancho: “I believe that we may 
set out on the holy crusade to ransom the sepulchre of Don 
Quixote from the power of the scholars, priests, barbers, 
dukes and canons who hold sway over it. I believe that we 
may preach the holy crusade of ransoming the sepulchre 
of the Knight of Darkness from the sway of the Knights of 
Reason.” 

You see the idea: the rescue of the Knight of Darkness 
from the sway of the Knights of Reason—to get away from 
all this rationalism that has been dominating Europe in the 
past. It will be no easy task to follow our author on this 
pilgrimage, for the Knights of Reason hold most of the 
modern world in their power, and they jealously guard the 
tomb to prevent Don Quixote coming to life again. To 
become a devotee of the new religion of Quixotism we have 
to set up on a pedestal as a priest a man of whom we are not 
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sure whether he was really made of flesh and bone, a man 
who was more likely purely fictitious. We have also to face 
the universal ridicule poured on us by the Knights of Reason. 

I remember once when lecturing in Sweden I happened 
to call the Swedish people ‘Quixotic,’ because they had 
made such wonderful sacrifices in the cause of their coun- 
try’s art, and after the lecture one man catechized me 
severely for having used the word “‘Quixotic” in connection 
with the Swedish people, for, he said, “Quixotic meant 
ridiculous.’ In interpreting the word in this sense he was 
following all the little scholars, barbers, and canons, who 
are mounting guard night and day over our Knight. They 
are unable to see that what seems ridiculous in the mean, 
everyday world, may be the height of nobility upon high. 
Don Quixote made the whole world laugh, but he never 
made a joke. His seriousness aroused laughter among those 
who dwelt in the plain and were unable to breath the air of 
the mountain top. Don Quixote, like Brand, dwelt among 
the snows and held that “he is mad who is alone.’’ When 
madness becomes collective it becomes a reality, and Una- 
muno cries out that what is wanted in Spain today is to 
inspire the whole people with the madness of someone 
amongst them. 

In the commentary on the life of Don Quixote he suggests 
in a most subtle way the background of Spain without ever 
describing scenery. We remember how Flaubert said of the 
immortal book: “Comme on voit partout ces routes d’Es- 
pagne qui ne sont nulle part décrites!’’ and Unamuno has 
followed the same method. The land that produced Don 
Quixote is parched and poor; the men who cultivated it 
carried on an incessant struggle with the earth. They were 
originally wanderers guiding their flocks from pasture to 
pasture, over the lonely uplands, past the ghostly cypress 
trees, or else, unable to meet their wants, they wandered 
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away to far-off lands. Don Quixote, with his meagre visage, 
was one of them, and he would rise up with the dawn and 
hunt from place to place. 

According to Unamuno, all the origins of Spain are con- 
tained in that book. At one moment we are in the rough, 
oaken land of the Basque, the descendants of the old 
Iberians; at another we wander through the melancholy 
glens of Galicia, where we hear the plaintive Celtic pipes; 
then through the plains of Castile and the mountains of 
Aragon. We pass through the Sierra Morena into the 
romantic Andalucia, where dwell the descendants of the 
Abencerrajes. Against this eternal background of Spain 
Unamuno sees many national heroes, possessing the tem- 
perament of the Sorrowful Knight, and one of the great 
qualities of this commentary is that he establishes the rela- 
tionship. For Unamuno, Don Quixote is not as solitary as 
we imagine him. He is not mad, nor abnormal, nor isolated. 
He compares his hero to other heroes, such as the Cid, Santa 
Teresa, Pizarro, Ignatius de Loyola, especially Ignatius de 
Loyola. We see how Don Quixote carries to realization 
many of the dictates of Jesus. He has the sweet humility 
that springs from great and noble charity, and he seems to 
reflect the spirit of the Redeemer. Then he is intensely 
Spanish in his heroism, and his God is the God of the age 
of chivalry. He has the pride of combat of the Cid, the 
exalted loyalty of Pizarro; like Santa Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross, he dwelt in his own dream-land and climbs 
the mystic ladder in the journeying of the soul, wearing the 
colors of faith, hope, and charity. Of him we might say in 
William Blake’s words: 


I give you the end of a golden string 
Only winded into a ball,— 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 
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But the nearest parallel, according to Unamuno, is with 
Loyola, who was a great military captain in religion. In 
Spain there was more need of the fighting captain than the 
contemplative mystic, in days when the church was assailed 
on all sides. If we look at any Spanish church, say, the 
Cathedral at Avila, for instance, is it not like a frowning, 
beetling fortress of the spirit? The bastions repel the infidel ; 
the very land around is harsh and rugged. The peasants 
there have a proverb which describes it: Cantos y Santos— 
“Stones and Saints.’ The earth may not bloom in fertile 
harvest, because God has given it to be a symbol of beauty 
that exists only within the soul. But, when we advance within 
the frowning fortress, into the dark, mysterious nave, the 
glimmering lights of the side altars, the chanted prayers that 
float through the wide expanses, the fragrant incense that 
mounts and loses itself with the sounds in the mists of the 
vaulted roof—all these explain the soul of Don Quixote 
and the great mystics of Spain. External life mattered little 
to them, for they were following the narrow dream-path, 
and to reach the bourne it mattered not what wounds, what 
dolors, what famine, what ridicule they had to suffer on 
the way. 

Take the Spanish word, hidalgo, which we translate as 
“noble”; this word means that men have two births: the 
first one is natural, and all have equal share in it; the other 
is spiritual. When a man does a heroic deed, then he is born 
afresh, and wins newer and better parents than he had 
before. Yesterday he was the son of Pedro and grandson 
of Pancho; today he is called the son of his works, and there 
is a Spanish proverb which says: Cada uno es hijo de sus 
obras—“Everyone is the son of his own deeds.’’ When we 
read Don Quixote we too often see the cap and bells of the 
clown, and there is a cruelty in our laughter. We love to see 
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some poor creature belabored, just as when we go to the 
circus we roar with laughter when Arlecchino’s back re- 
sounds beneath the blows given by Pulcinella. There is 
nothing benevolent in our laughter at first, and it is as harsh 
as that of the laughter of the schoolboy, but little by little 
the personality of the hero grows upon us, and a certain 
tender sadness tempers the comic. 

George Meredith says that if we detect the ridicule and 
our kindliness is chilled by it, we are slipping into the grasp 
of satire.’ But in this humor which you get in Don Quixote, 
and which is reflected all through Spanish literature, Cer- 
vantes does not allow us to lose our sense of kindliness. He 
never beats his hero with a satiric rod, nor makes him 
writhe and shriek aloud; rather does he laugh all round him, 
rolls him about, deals him a smack, drops tears on him, owns 
his likeness to us and to our neighbors; spares him as little 
as we shun; pities him as much as we expose, and, in a word, 
moves us by the spirit of humor. This is what the literary 
humor of Cervantes means. 

It is only natural that Unamuno, being a Spaniard, should 
see his hero in the tragic mould. Our Don Quixote is a 
different being, embodying as he does that quality of humor 
with its rich life of heart and mind in one, which we have 
come to regard with our sense of superiority as essentially 
English. We should not follow Unamuno too far in his 
tragic interpretation, for if we did Don Quixote would be 
shorn of some of his greatness, which consists in holding 
the balance between laughter and tears. I feel that we should 
have a Don Quixote of a broader style—one who embodies 
humor as well as tragedy. 

The spirit of Cervantes is a two-headed Janus, which 
with one face laughs and with the other weeps. Son of the 

1Cf. George Meredith: Essay on Comedy. 
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Renaissance, he had all that vigorous curiosity and joy of 
life which we find in that epoch when there was a bloom on 
the modern world. All the privations, all the sufferings and 
disappointments of his life could not kill in him his delight 
in the beauty of nature, and the romance of discovery. The 
contrast is characteristic of Spain, with its brilliant sunlit 
spaces, its cavernous shadows. Before Cervantes there had 
been merry vagabonds, such as the Archpriest of Hita, 
carousing and singing ribald songs with his Moorish dancing 
girls, or Celestina, the Spanish bawd, and Lazarillo, hug- 
ging his flabby belly. Unamuno peers deeply into the 
shadow, leaving us above. He descends with the lonely 
Knight into the cave of Montesinos, where he may learn all 
the secrets of the world of fantasy. In all his works, Una- 
muno seems to perceive at hand the solitary figure of Don 
Quixote. In defending the Knight he awakened in himself 
an intense spiritual quality, and it was by these means that 
he was able to fly in the face of that oppressive rationalism 
which has been weighing down the world for the last thirty 
years. I think that it is important to interpret the book in 
this way, and especially to take it in connection with the 
other works of Unamuno. Let us compare his well-known 
Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida—‘The Tragic Sense of 
Life”—in this work we find the most complete expression of 
his philosophic and religious spirit. Like all Spaniards he 
is forever rebellious and anti-academic, and it is not for 
him to follow the well-trodden path of scholarship, and 
add to the mass of erudition. He has never aspired to easy 
conquests, but rather towards the heroic; but, in literature, 
as I said before, I imagine him joining hands with such 
steadfast rebels as Fray Luis de Leén. As life went on he 
has become more and more of a mystic, wrapping himself 
up in solitude. Some critics have compared him to Tolstoi, 
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but Tolstoi’s mind was a passive one, and he preached to the 
full the doctrine of turning the other cheek. Unamuno is so 
excited by the spirit of Christianity that he battles, and 
battles in agony. The world for him is full of the dust and 
clangor of conflict. There is even harshness in his poetic 
works, due to the incessant struggle within him. 

Take such a poem as the Cristo de Velasquez, wherein he 
sums up the whole essence of Christianity. How different 
that poem is, with its sombre passion, to such poems as those 
on Salamanca, wherein we find once more that serene resig- 
nation which was so striking in the poems of Fray Luis de 
Leon. 


Alto soto de torres que al ponerse 

Tras la encinas que el celaje esmaltan, 
Dora a los rayos de su lumbre el padre, 
Sol de Castilla. 


The Tragic Sense of Life of Unamuno forms a striking 
appendage to his poetry, and it explains to us why Unamuno 
stands like a venerable oak, in the midst of the modern 
wilderness. Today we are unable to face a life of contem- 
plation for our mind is dashed hither and thither in search 
of new ideas. Religions rise, religions fall, and few schools 
resist the tide of radical logic. Unamuno refuses to bend 
his branches this way and that to the fickle breeze; he is a 
visionary, and he sees before his mental eye the vast pano- 
rama of Spain, as it must have appeared to Inigo de Loyola 
or St. John of the Cross. He refuses to accept the cold, 
pitiless materialism of the modern world, and to banish for- 
ever all hope in the hereafter. In his book he was the 
scholar, with that intense hunger for immortality on the one 
hand, and the intellectual reason on the other, the tragic 
history of which he says throughout, is that of a scholar. 
Reason tries to rationalize life and make it resign itself to 
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death. Life tries to win reason over to its side by calling 
it to its aid to justify fresh visions. After reading this book, 
in which the author cuts his way through the deep jungle 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, we are not given much 
consolation, naught in fact save the sceptical Que sais-je? 
of Montaigne. The whole book might be described as an 
adventure in the life of the author, for, after struggling 
with it, his personality as a writer ascended to greater 
heights. In Spain no one has tried to build up schools of 
philosophy, for there it is only the individual that counts. 
Every Spaniard is a king in his own life, and does obeisance 
to no one, and the whole of his life is spent in the attempt 
to achieve the perfect expression of his individuality. As 
we look over the vast field of Spanish endeavor, we do not 
find so many great ideas as great men. Critics have pointed 
out how deeply Spanish literature has been affected by the 
idea of death. In life he is a king, wielding a sceptre of 
power and majesty. Deep down does he strike his roots in 
his country’s soil, and when he gazes at the splendor of 
heaven it is with all the belief in the majesty of life on 
earth, but then: 


Within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court, and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize he fear’d and kill’d with looks, 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable, and humored thus 
Comes at last and with a little pin, 

Bores through his castle, and farewell King. 


Always you find this idea of death; we find it in the earlier 
Autos Sacramentales; we find it all through the drama of 
Calderén. What is the whole mass of poetry of St. Teresa 
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and St. John of the Cross but an invocation to death? At 
times we reach Nirvana, with such philosophers as Miguel 
Molinos with his quietism. The Tragic Sense of Life is a 
long monologue by Unamuno on the subject of death. His 
central idea is that man is all the more man, that is to say, 
the more divine, the greater capacity he has for suffering, 
and because he sees us all plunged in materialism with our 
eyes turned away from death, he preaches ceaselessly his 
gospel of the Middle Ages and Don Quixote. Don Quixote 
has been raised by him to a mystical plane; the windmills 
have become theologians, rationalists, and even Jesuits—in 
fact all modern inquisatorial orthodoxy. This new Don 
Quixote rides out to overthrow the goddess Reason, whose 
temple was built by Voltaire, in favor of a God that may 
become a living person in our hearts. 

There is irony and even humor in Unamuno’s writings, but 
no frivolity, and he said on one occasion: ‘“The glory of 
Spain is principally due to the fact that it cannot be either 
frivolous or jovial.’ Some of this may well seem paradoxical 
to you, and you may disagree with him. I personally dis- 
agree with Unamuno in many things. In the campaign he 
made against certain people I think he was terribly unjust. 

In one of his later books, L’Agonie du Christianisme, he 
continues his sermon against modern materialism, exclaim- 
ing as he had done in a previous book against those unhappy 
modern European countries where people only live thinking 
of life: “unhappy countries indeed, those wherein men do 
not continually think of death!” The central idea in this 
book is that man is not born with a soul, but he has to make 
himself one before he dies. Christianity is in a state of 
agony for Christ, according to St. Matthew, it brought us, 
not peace, but agony and struggle. “Think not that I have 
come to bring peace on earth; I have not come to bring 
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peace, but the sword.” Just like Christianity, Christ him- 
self is always in agony, and it was Pascal who wrote in Le 
Mystere de Jésus: “Jésus sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin du 
monde; il ne faut pas dormir pendant ce temps-la.”” And so 
all the life of a true Christian should be agony, just as we 
see in Spain those tragic crucifixes, which represent the cult 
of Christ on the Cross, who called out: Consummatum est. 
According to Unamuno, the agony of Catholicism grew ten- 
fold that day when there was proclaimed at the Vatican the 
Jesuitical dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. Unamuno 
takes Pascal’s side, and analyzes the conflict of rationalism 
and mysticism in Le Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, a conflict that 
our author feels forever within him. According to him, 
Europe was cut in two by the Reformation; rationalism 
developed, and the Christians have been able to unite for 
patriotic ends, but never for religion. Nationalism and 
socialism have no place for Christ. Christianity is above 
all these things, for war and peace are not the Kingdom of 
God. Christianity is a purely individual thing. How ridicu- 
lous it is for religious people to speak of progress. For 
Christ, and for all those who believed in the approaching 
end of the world, progress must have seemed senseless—one 
cannot progress in holiness. Today, in the twentieth century, 
we cannot be more holy than in the second, fourth, or elev- 
enth century. A Christian does not think that progress will 
help our soul’s salvation, for civil and historic progress is 
not a path on which the soul journeys to God. The doctrine 
of progress would bring us to Nietzsche’s superman, but the 
Christian must believe that his aim is not the superman, but 
immortality. Is there progress after death, is a question 
that the Christian has asked himself many times, but the 
majority of simple believers like to imagine the next life as 
a period of peace and contemplation, a kind of fusion of 
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past and future, a recollection of hope in an everlasting 
present. Unamuno hates to think of this period of eternal 
peace, and he quotes the example of Dante, who, alone, 
created in all its details a society of hell, purgatory, and 
paradise. The Divina Commedia is a biblical comedy, ter- 
rible in its agony, and the bitterest scorn of all is cast by 
Dante on Pope Celestino V, who was canonized as a saint 
by the Roman Church, because he renounced the Papacy. 
“Che fece per viltate il gran refiuto,” he says, as he con- 
demns him. Poor Celestino! He places him at the entrance 
of hell, amidst those who have no hope of death; those who 
have lived without sin and without praise; those who have 
not struggled and agonized, and whom we should pass by 
without mention. 

The whole life of Unamuno may be summed up in the 
two words conflict and faith. If you could see him, you 
would not visualize for him a period of eternal peace; I 
cannot think of him in such a state. However we may criti- 
cize his arguments, his contradictions, his pedantries, we 
must admire his noble personality. At a period when Europe 
has evolved a machine-made civilization, and everything is 
offered up to the goddess of materialism, Unamuno be- 
comes one of the greatest voices of that eternal Spain which 
has never entirely regarded itself as European. In some 
of his books you will violently disagree with him, but he will 
stir you up, and that is what I think a book should do for 
you. He hits you and you hit him back, and that is what I 
wanted you to get in my last lecture, this idea of tension. 

Lately Spain has followed the way of other nations and 
erected its modern machinery, its skyscrapers and factories 
so it may compete with the rest, but all that modern civiliza- 
tion which has been dashed on like a rapid coat of new paint 
does not change the soul of Spain. When we wander over 
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the uplands of Castile, and enter the lives of those peasants 
who work ceaselessly on that parched land of kings, or 
when we descend into the Vega of Granada, still peopled 
with the phantom of the Moors, we realize that the message 
of Spain to the modern world is that of Unamuno—to cry 
out in the desert a hymn to Don Quixote. We, above all, 
need such a message in our Anglo-Saxon world. Though we 
have constructed a great and enduring civilization, building 
stone upon stone, yet we have reached a period when the 
chill of weariness has set in. So material have we become 
that those stones of our edifices seem to be crumbling away; 
our mansions have become dark and dreary because there is 
no vision to light up the halls within. Spain may be an 
inspiration to us because Spain is a symbol of faith. We 
may all learn from Don Quixote, who was not afraid of 
being laughed at. We have followed Sancho Panza, as he 
ambled alone through his humdrum life of unillumined toil. 
Let us pray that we, like Sancho Panza, may meet the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, who will open up 
before us the path to the higher life of the soul. 

Let us now for a moment touch on some of his novels, 
for you see he is not only a writer of serious books, but he 
has also written novels, and I think some are of great 
interest. The basis of his first novel, Paz en la Guerra 
(Peace in War), is laid in the third civil war, and he de- 
scribes the episodes of the siege of Bilbao, where Unamuno 
was born. When he was a child, Unamuno often heard from 
witnesses accounts of that heroic event; hence the accuracy 
of detail and realism is closely studied by the author. But 
he does not draw a huge epic picture like Zola in La Débacle; 
rather does he follow Tolstoi, in his close attention to the 
inner life of the characters. This is in many respects the 
fault of the book. The inner drama eclipses the outer, and 
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we feel that the author was too interested, or too much 
occupied in the psychology of his characters to describe 
their background. In this novel, as in others from his pen, 
descriptions of landscape give place to descriptions of inner 
conflict. In this respect it is interesting to note the contrast 
our author offers to Blasco Ibanez, who sacrifices character- 
drawing and psychology to scenery. Unamuno’s type of 
novel, which he has called by the name of nivola, instead of 
novela, is an intermediary between the novel and the drama. 
In some respects his style bears certain resemblances to the 
explosive methods of Pirandello. In both authors the char- 
actors often weary us by their hairsplitting arguments and 
their apoplectic rhetoric. The similarity our author bears to 
Pirandello shows itself still more in another novel entitled 
Amor y Pedagogia (Love and Pedagogy), which is a fierce 
satire against false knowledge. Avito Carrascal, the hero, 
wants to make his son into a genius at any cost, and the 
whole book shows the tragedy of the father’s hopes. In the 
end, the wretched victim of a son finds an end to all his woes 
in suicide. After his death, Unamuno, the author, goes off 
in search of Don Fulgencio, the boy’s master, in order to 
ask him what impression the death of his pupil has made 
upon him. The whole book, as critics have shown, is a 
rehearsal of a later novel entitled Niebla (Mist). Niebla 
has a central place in Unamuno’s work, for it is full of 
doubts and inner conflicts. Over it there seems to flow the 
eternal spectre of Hamlet. ‘‘Yes, but doubts on all sides 
attack me,” exclaims Augusto Pérez, and his friend, Victor 
Goti, answers him: ‘“‘All the better, my little Hamlet, all 
the better. Are you doubting? Then you are thinking. Do 
you think? Then you exist.’ There is a certain humor in 
Niebla—humor that conceals inner suffering. Sometimes we 
are in doubt whether he is serious or joking. The character 
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of Augusto Pérez is autobiographical, and anyone who has 
known Unamuno cannot fail to see in this character the 
mystic of Salamanca. In the life of the man we see faith- 
fully studied the influences that love and death may have 
on a sensitive soul. Nowadays we are not satisfied to read 
the commonplace novel of love, adventure, and incident; 
we want to penetrate beneath the mask, deep down to the 
great problems of life, and it is especially when we are full 
of the enthusiasm of youth that we long to escape out of 
the deadening atmosphere of convention. Books like Papini’s 
A Man Finished, lead the way for youth, because by cutting 
down false and worn-out images, they make the world pos- 
sible for a new literature. So it is with such a novel as 
Niebla, which, in spite of its pessimism, comforts us by its 
sincerity. ‘‘Here in this poor life of ours, we only care to 
make use of God; we claim the right to open Him just like 
an umbrella, so that He may protect us from all sorts of 
evil.”” Augusto Pérez seeks eagerly for initiation into love 
through Eugenia. After he has met her, he becomes the 
eternal Don Juan of Spain, but though he is successful with 
women, he loves no one except Eugenia, and she disdains 
him. There are many subtle touches which make us regret 
that the author has not written more books of this type, and 
many details that show how deeply the art of Unamuno is 
based on the simple folk of Spain. One detail in the book— 
the author introduces a little dog called Orfeo, which Au- 
gusto found in a park. He becomes Augusto’s great confidant 
and friend, and after Augusto’s death Orfeo utters some 
of the deepest reflections in the whole work. ‘Poor Master ! 
Soon they will bury him in a place they have destined for 
this. Men keep or herd together their dead to prevent dogs 
or crows devouring them, and so that there may remain 
something that every animal beginning with man leaves in 
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the world—his bones.” They herd together their dead! 
Fancy an animal who speaks of “herding together his dead.” 
The novel has the additional merit of anticipating in a way 
Luigi Pirandello. The plot is a plain unvarnished story of 
love and jealousy, but Augusto, the wronged party, does not 
end the story in the conventional manner; he follows the 
six characters of Pirandello, and goes off to find the author. 
When he meets him in Salamanca, he informs him of his 
intention to commit suicide. The author, however, tells him 
that he cannot die, as no such person exists in reality as 
Augusto; that he must go on living in the fantasy of the 
author. It is the same idea as Pirandello’s, but Unamuno 
does not pursue it so far as Pirandello, who says that when 
a character is born it acquires such independence, even of 
the author, that it can acquire a meaning which the author 
never thought of giving it. 

In Abel Sanchez Unamuno displays still more profound 
psychological sense, and some critics hold that it is one of 
the best novels of modern Spanish literature. There are 
two male characters in contrast and three women characters. 
Joaquin and Abel are lifelong friends; they have grown up 
together, and started life together. Joaquin, on the other 
hand, attracted no sympathy on account of his mournful 
disposition; even his jokes had the grimness of death about 
them. After their degrees they decide on their professions. 
Abel becomes a painter; Joaquin a doctor. Joaquin is in 
love with his counsin, Elena, but she employs all her caprices 
to make him suffer. The tragedy of the book arises from 
Joaquin’s good nature in introducing the girl to Abel, be- 
cause, naturally, like all the rest, she finds Abel more charm- 
ing. Finally Joaquin is driven to the awful thought: “If I 
arouse no sympathy in anyone it must be that I was con- 
demned from birth,” and so his passions lead him to insult 
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Abel, the friend who has deserted him, but it is all to no 
purpose, because Abel with his cold, serene character cannot 
work himself up into passion. Eventually Abel is touched 
by his friend’s sorrow, but Elena is the one who remains 
inflexible, and the former yields to the temptation of Eve: 
“You are right, Elena, we are not going to destroy our 
happiness by any thought of what poor Joaquin is feeling 
and suffering,” and so Joaquin becomes more despairing 
every day. He loves Elena passionately, although he hates 
her at the same time, for he sees in Abel one who has been 
favored unjustly by destiny. Later, when Abel falls gravely 
ill and calls Joaquin, the doctor, to cure him, the latter 
could easily make him die without anyone being the wiser, 
but he is too noble to do such a thing. And so the book 
goes on—‘‘Joaquin and Abel grow old, but in Joaquin’s heart 
there still burns the love for the wife of the other man.” 
The character of Joaquin is studied with extraordinary 
minuteness; his whole mind is full of struggle; he is one of 
life’s vanquished and envy devours him through and through. 
His struggle is the struggle between the passions of the 
world and the inner call of conscience. Step by step the 
author analyzes his character, pitilessly, to such an extent 
that very often he reaches down to the depths of his sub- 
consciousness. Abel does not interest us very much, because 
he is mostly a foil to Joaquin Monegro; he is the serene, 
self-satisfied citizen, who is never disturbed by the surging 
billows of passion. If Joaquin is a magnificent description 
of the male mind, another of his novels, Tia Tula, possesses 
the same qualities in respect to the female mind. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Unamuno possesses such a deep knowl- 
edge of a woman’s mind. His ruggedness, his harsh virility, 
his self-centered character would lead us to suppose him 
lacking in the finesse necessary for analyzing her psycho- 
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logically; but in Tia Tula he is at times as subtle as George 
Meredith. 

Tia Tula (Aunt Tula) is a symbol of the devoted spin- 
ster, the affectionate maiden aunt whom we meet so often 
throughout Spanish life. Such women frequently save the 
destitute families of their relations, educate the children, 
give dowries to the girls and put the sons into professions. 
It is all characteristic of the strength of Spanish family life, 
which lies in its strong feeling of community of blood. No 
country in Europe shows greater solidarity in its family-life, 
and in this book of Unamuno’s, it is possible to study the 
whole question deeply. The Spaniard is a furious indi- 
vidualist, and it is only this great strength of family unity 
that forces him away from his egotistic outlook. At the 
beginning of the book Tia Tula resembles Elena in capri- 
ciousness; she delights in curbing to her will the weak Ramiro 
Cuadrado; she carries renunciation to so high a pitch that 
at times she is even inhuman in her virtues. She is the stuff 
that the earlier Spanish saints and mystics were made of. 
The following passage gives some idea of her personality: 
“Once you spoke of saints who make sinners; perhaps I have 
had an inhuman idea of virtue, yet when you first turned to 
my sister, I did what I should have done; besides, I must 
confess, men, until you came, Ramiro, have frightened me. 
I have never been able to see aught in them but the beast— 
children, yes, but as for men, I have always fled from them.” 
It is as if we were listening to one of the gaunt inquisitors 
of 1600, and owing to this proud and relentless spirit she 
consumes her own body and Ramiro’s life. At last one day 
she exclaims to her confessor: “‘All my life has been a lie, 
a deceit, a failure!’ Tia Tula devotes herself to the children 
of the marriage which she, herself, had renounced. It is 
Rosa who has married Ramiro, but the children are Tia 
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Tula’s as much as their mother’s. When Rosa dies she 
asks Tia Tula to marry Ramiro, but even then the latter 
refuses, saying that from marriage new children may come, 
new children of her own flesh, and she does not think it right 
to be a stepmother to the children of her sister. Her real 
reason probably is that deep down in her mind she feels the 
sting of that pride she had shown on the former occasion, 
and subconsciously she wants to revenge herself on Ramiro, 
who had fallen before the charms of Rosa. It is all very 
complicated and Unamuno makes those poor puppets puff 
and perspire, rush about, and agitate themselves even to 
the point of frenzy. 

The novels of Unamuno are of great interest, because 
he has not simply tried to follow in the well-worn path of 
those modern writers of fiction who turn out machine-made 
books, with the same regularity as Mr. Ford turns out cars; 
he always tries to give new ideas and personal impressions. 
We cannot say he follows the French, the Russian, the Eng- 
lish, or the German school, because all the time he is Una- 
muno, the Spanish-Basque. As he says of himself: “I am 
Spanish by birth, by education, body, spirit, language, even 
profession; Spanish above all, and before all, and Spanish 
is my religion; the heaven in which I wish to be is a celestial 
Spain, and my God is a Spanish God—the God of our Lord 
Don Quixote, a God who thinks in Spanish, and who said 
in Spanish: ‘Let there be light,’ and the Word was the 
Spanish Word.” 


WALTER STARKIE. 
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